Listian resistance by prayer. 


1HE GAUNT, scarred Ukrainian 
man with the yellow anti-Catho- 
ndisc on her sleeve, stood there 
tthe wooded hillside in Siberia, 
tth of the Selenga Prison Camp. 
\king towards the river, she said 
1 burning intensity, “They’ll nev- 
stop our prayer meetings. They’ll 


ser intimidate our Catholic wom- 
kJ 


sAnd do they pray in every Si- 
flan camp?” she was asked. 
Ter eyes flashed, she stood there 
<t in her mouldy rags. “In every 
np,” she replied. “There are 400,- 
women prisoners in Western 
yeria alone. I am a prayer leader. 
“am caught others will take my 
ze. They are trying to kill God. 
ey shall never separate us from 


mn.” 


"hat was in March, 1944. 

“here are now nine major, 75 
nsit, 120 holding camps and 200 
ces of detention in Western Si- 
‘ia. No one can estimate the 
we population, but 4,800,000 is 
‘bably the correct figure for 1952. 
this must be added some 250,000 
sluntary migrants” and 75,000 
4i-free workers from behind the 
m Curtain. 

Jaturally the prison atmosphere 
; deepened the religious move- 
nt, since it is now linked with 
resistance cells in the so-called 
J Star Atheist Labour Camps, all 
hin the Siberian M.V.D. sphere 
influence. 

tt is here that the permanent anti- 
cholic organisations have stepped 
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In the Slave Camps of Russia 


By Princess Louise E. Razibor 


up their activities; tortures, mental 
and physical, unthought of by the 
Nazis have become the normal pun- 
ishment for even making the sign 
of the cross; false charges against 
Catholic priests have grown in num- 
ber and severity. 

Notwithstanding this, prayer cir- 
cles are spreading and have, amaz- 
ingly, reached the dreadful holding 
camps in the Arctic Circle. There 
terror has lost some of its power to 
restrain the worship of God. Ukrain- 
ian and Polish women now conclude 
that if they and their families in the 
Soviet Union are to be wiped out 
without cause by the savagery of 
the Godless Communist Youth and 
the M.V.D., they might as well form 
prayer circles and resistance cells 
regardless of consequences. 

Thus, in nine principal Siberian 
camps—Omsk, Asir, Tobolsk, Novo- 
sibirsk, Narym, Kemerovo, Tomsk, 
Asino and Barnaul—there are 90 
strong religious groups cutting 
across various nationalities. 

I am giving away nothing when I 
say that the strongest group, styling 
itself the Humble Ones, has so far 
withstood widespread investigations 
and brutal public hangings of sus- 
pects. Moreover, this particular par- 
ent group is now linked with the 
entire resistance movement through- 


out the Siberian S.S.R. 


The Prayer Leader 


How does the molitvenik, or 
prayer leader, organise and spread 
the religious atmosphere in a prison 
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camp? The answer is through the 
intense suffering of 40,000,000 Uk- 
rainians, 2,000,000 Lithuanians, 1,- 
500,000 Latvians, 1,000,000 Eston- 
ians, 25,000,000 Moslems, 10,000,000 
White Russians, 2,000,000 Armeni- 
ans, 6,000,000 Caucasians and 2,- 
000,000 Jews. 


Every prisoner knows that these 
men and women burn with intense 
resentment over their domination 
by the Kremlin rulers in Moscow, 
and are filled with uneasiness and 
deep unrest. 


For there is hatred towards the 
M.V.D. deportation methods, oppo- 
sition to the collective farms, ban- 
ning of private business and the 
high standard of living for Commu- 
nist officials. 

But above all there is rising re- 
sentment against the godless propa- 
ganda in Siberian prison camps and 
planned interference with any form 
of religious worship. 

I base the following on what I 
learned from available sources and 
bits of information percolating from 
a dozen countries. The Yagri Wom- 
en’s Camp in the Archangel region 
has a slave population of between 
900,000 and 1,600,000 engaged in 
building airfields, railroads and can- 
ning factories. 

Here are interned some 400,000 
Ukrainian and Polish women, con- 
demned for their “disloyalty” to the 
Soviet Union. Their sentences go up 
to 25 years’ penal servitude, which 
means that they are Catholics and 
automatically classified as “religious 
maniacs” even before deportation. 

Amongst them there is a sizable 
group of wives and widows of for- 
mer Communist leaders, purged in 
the late ’30’s. 


(Continued on page 9) 
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News and Notes 


What is a Lutheran? We have re- 
ceived an article from Pastor A. Hus- 
ted-Christensen on the subject, What is 
a Lutheran? It is an introduction 
given at a Pacific District meeting, 
and it is printed at the request of the 
district. The first part of the article 
appears today, and the last part will 
appear next week. 


Pastor and Mrs. C. C. Kloth Hurt 
in Car Accident. Pastor Kloth and 
wife were both hurt when their car 
overturned on a hill close to Laurens, 
N. Y. where Pastor Kloth serves St. 
Matthew’s Lutheran’ Church. The 
State police said that Pastor Kloth 
informed them that his brakes failed 
to work while he was coming down 
the steep hill. Mrs. Kloth was thrown 
clear of the car, when it was hurled 
into a field turning over twice. Mrs. 
Kloth is at the hospital with injuries 
to her head and back, while Pastor 
Kloth is at home under the care of 
his daughter. He had cuts on his fore- 
head. 


The Kloths had made the trip to 
Audubon, Iowa, for the annual con- 
vention and returned without any 
mishap. This mishap occurred July 
15 in the afternoon when they were 
calling on some members. 

A letter written to your editor 
July 19, states that they are both 
greatly improved. Our sympathy goes 
to our friends! Pastor Kloth is close 


to 80. 
Shennington, Wis. Mr. and Mrs. 
Louis Rasmussen celebrated their 


golden wedding Sunday, July 18. They 
and their children attended the morn- 
ing service at St. Peter’s Lutheran 
Church, after which a dinner was 
served in the church parlors in their 
honor. In the afternoon a fine pro- 
gram in charge of Pastor Geo. Demant 
was given. Many musical numbers 
were given and greetings from friends 
and former pastors were read. This 
was also the 82nd birthday of the 
golden bridegroom. The church and 
the church parlors were beautifully 
decorated for the occasion. All their 
children were present to help them 
celebrate as well as some grandchil- 
dren and a great-grandchild. A purse 
of money and other gifts were pre- 
sented to the esteemed couple. 

Hofva Lutheran Church, Finley, N. 
Dak. celebrated the 50th anniversary 
of the completion of its church build- 


F ae han Cr” in rrcrT Ar ! 
ing on July 11. This is an Awigustama .-RFD. 4, Portland, Me. All congre 
Lutheran Church now served ‘by WPas- > ¢tions of the district are urged to si 
tor Kenneth Petersen of our synod: */ their-allowed number of delegates, | 
at Luverne, N. Dak. The congregation for every fifty confirmed members 
was organized Sept. 24, 1888. The All Pastors of the District are urj 
President of the Aulgustana ek a 5 to be present. | 
Valley Conference, The Rev. alter : Viggo J. Petersen, Presiden 
Carlson, was present as well as other Eric Christensen, Secretar 
‘Augustana pastors. The congregation 
has ‘been served by U. E. L. C. pastors 
for some time. Pastor H. A. Svendsen 
and P. J. Vammen served the church, 
and it is now served by Pastor Ken- 
neth H. Petersen. The congregation 
has a membership of 57 families. 


Atlantic District W. M. S. 

The annual meeting of the Womens’ 
Missionary Society, Atlantic District, 
will be held in conjunction with the 
district convention at Falmouth, 
Maine, on September 2nd through 
September 5th, 1954. 

All local societies are urged to send 
delegates. Delegates to this conven- 
tion shall be: 

1. Members of the executive board. 

2. Members of the literature com- 
mittee. 

3. Wives of pastors of our district. 

4. Delegates elected by local societies 
in the ratio of one delegate for 
each twenty-five members, or 
fraction thereof. 

The Women’s Missionary Society 
program will be held on Friday eve- 
ning at 8:00 p.m. and the business 
meeting will be held on Saturday after- 
noon from 1:30 p.m. to 3:00 p.m. 

Ann H. Tibbals 
Rec. Sec’y. 
Post-Evanston Meeting will be held 
at Grand View College, East 13th 
Street and Grandview Avenue, Des 
Moines 16, Iowa. September 7 and 8. 

Tuesday, September 7, 8:00 p.m. 
Meeting for Lay People. 

Wednesday, September 8, 12:00 
noon. Meeting for Pastors, starting 
with luncheon ($1.00) to be served in 
the College Dining Hall. 

Speakers for both days are: 

Dr. Skat Hoffmeyer, Bishop of Aar- 
hus, Denmark, 


nm ’ 


A most cordial invitation is herd 
extended by the Emmaus Luthej 
Church, Falmouth, Maine, to the | 
lantic District’s Convention delegaj 
pastors, and other guests from 2nd) 
5th of September. 

Lodging will be supplied in priv) 
hémes in the vicinity; meals will | 
served at the Parish House. Reser} 
tions should be sent to Mrs. Lawrer 
Iversen, Rt. 4, Portland, Maine, § 
least a week before the meeting sta 

Ernest M. Palmer, Presiden} 
J. P. Magnussen, Pastor 


Circuit Meeting at Hutchinson, 


By Mrs. Delbert Jensen 
One June 29th, the women of 7 
(Minnesota District circuit compris 
of the congregations of Hutchins| 
Sleepy Eye, Brookville, Morgan 4d 
Evan met at Hutchinson. At noo 
delicious luncheon was served by 4 
women of the host congregation. 
2 P.M. we all gathered in the chull 
proper where a very interesting a 
inspiring program was rendered. 
Kenneth Jensen, pres. of the Hutch} 
son Ladies Aid, presided and welco| 
ed everyone who had come. Ee 
organization represented was ask 
to be on the program. Miss Md 
Schwartz of Sleepy Eye gave a rez 
ing about early missionary work | 
Oaks, Oklahoma, Mrs. Nilie H 
from Morgan read a poem, Miss 
Barbara and Patsy Ericksen frd 
Evan sang a duet, accompanied 
Mrs. Francis Olson and the womel 
chorus from Hutchinson renden 
two beautiful selections. Our spea 
was Mrs. George Pallesen from Ri 
sted, Iowa who spoke on mission wo 
which each and everyone of us cou 
and should do around in our loc 
congregations and community. I kne 
everyone was greatly inspired by Ms 
Pallesen’s words and felt ashamed 
the many opportunities we had 1] 
slip by without making use of the 
I know we weren’t happy either abo 
the complaining and grumbling whi 
we so often had done over unimpo 
(Continued on page 15) 


and 
Dr. H. N. Soe, Professor of Theology 
at the University of Copenhagen, Den- 
mark, 


Atlantic District Convention 
The Atlantic District Convention 
will be held, September 2 to 5, at Em- 
maus Lutheran Church (Falmouth), 


JOHN M. JENSEN, Edit 
821 BH. 8th Street 

Spencer, Iowa ~ 

foreign countries, $4. 


Everything pertaining to the Youth Department should be sent to Rev. aiwon re eos reviewed should be sent to the editor at Spencer, 7 


the congregation has The Ansgar Lutheran 


in every home—Chureh Paper in By 

dress, advertisements and all communications pertaining to the Business Departme ot ahoulen heeae 
Nebr. When CHANGH OF ADDRESS is desired give old as well as new address. 
Post Office at Blair, Nebr., under Act of March 3, 1879. 


, 904 Bluff St., Cedar Falls, Ia. A special club rate 
aay to ae address, and $2.00 a year 
ubscriptions, remittances, change of ¢ 
ent should be sent to the Lutheran Publishing Tone Bla 
Hintered as second-class matter, December 14, 1927, at 1 


ditorials and Comments 


HOMAN CATHOLICS NOT TO ASSOCIATE WITH 
PROTESTANTS 

", Pastoral Letter was issued July 8, by Cardinal 
itch of Chicago in which he warns the members of his 
ch to stay away from any conference of other de- 
inations. He addresses his letter to both clergy and 


e letter is obviously written in view of the meeting 
ithe World Council of Churches to be held at Evans- 
bh Ill. the last two weeks of August. No doubt this 
sethy letter of 6000 words must have been approved 
the Vatican and of course by the entire American 
‘rarchy, that is, the leadership of the Roman Church 
America. 
HSometimes we hear people say that we should not 
pak of the errors of the Roman Catholic Church, for 
» people of that church follow the Christian faith as 
‘Il as we do. 
HBut in the Cardinal’s letter we are told, that there is 
ly one true church, the Roman Catholic Church. The 
st of us are not accorded the Christian name. The 
st the Cardinal can say of us is that we “profess to be 
uristians.” 
IThere are no really true Christians outside the Roman 
according to this letter. “The Holy Father, the 
bear of Christ on Earth, is the visible head of the 
rch” according to Cardinal Stritch. And he goes on to 
#7, “Because of his power to teach infallibly in mat- 
rs of faith and morals handed down from Peter 
ough the long historic line of his legitimate successors 
‘the see of Rome, the teaching of Christ has been pre- 
“ved incorrupt.” 
[The Roman Catholic members are asked to be sorry 
~ the rest of us as erring children. They are asked to 
ray Saints Peter and Paul for the separated brothers 
at they may come to know the “Church of Christ.” 
uey are also asked to pray fervently “to our Blessed 
udy the Mother of God.” 
And here is the clear warning to Catholics: “She 
es not allow her children to engage in any activity 
conference or discussion based on the false assump- 
on that Roman Catholics too are still searching for 
pe truth of Christ.” 
There you have it. Come to Rome and you will be 
ife! Outside of Rome you are in danger. 
The Roman church holds that it has the only true 
ine revelation. It is interesting how Cardinal Stritch 
»eaks of questions that Protestants naturally raise. We 
Her to such questions as the immaculate conception 
Mary, her bodily assumption, papal infallibility, etc. 
ne Cardinal has this to say: “If in the course of time, 
ander the impulse and guidance of the Holy Spirit, 
e has come to a clear and explicit realization of beliefs 
hich before she held and taught in an explicit manner, 
» reasonable man can say she has thus invented man- 
made dogmas.” 
e gulf between the Protestants and the Roman 
atholics gets wider from year to year. If we could sit 
swn and talk on the basis of Scripture alone, we might 
“t some place, but as long as any impulse of the Ro- 
san church is to be labeled as the guidance of the 


Holy Spirit, then we must say with Luther at Marburg: 
“You are of different spirit.” 


FIGHTING THE DEVIL 

It is not popular to speak of the devil today except 
when you swear by him. Pastor Chr. Bartholdy of Den- 
mark was asked over the phone by a newspaper, if he 
believed in the devil. He answered No, for the devil is 
a liar, and it is only damnation to believe in him. 

This was a good answer to a “smart” journalist, But 
Bartholdy also states that if he had been asked if the 
devil exists, he would have answered yes, for Christ 
believed that he exists. 

Perhaps it would be helpful to our people, if we 
spoke more about the devil than we do. That is if we 
traced the sins and troubles of mankind more to its 
source than we do. 

We know there is a constant struggle between God 
and Satan. But Satan has one strong point, when he gets 
so many to believe that he does not exist. If he does 
not exist, he need not be feared. 

It is well when you are tempted to say to yourself: 
Satan is out to get his prey. It is also well when you 
tell him as Jesus did: “Begone Satan, for it is written, 
You shall worship the Lord your God, and him only 
shall you serve.” 

The men of God who have had deep influence on the 
church were certain of the devil and his work. Luther 
saw him one day in his room at Wartburg, when he 
was translating the Bible. He took his ink bottle and 
flung it at him. 

It is strange that in our age we see so much of the 
devil’s work both among the individuals and the na- 
tions, that any one should get the notion that he does 
not exist. 

DEMOCRACY’S FLAWS 

A report proposed for issuance by the World Council 
of Churches as guidance for Protestants throughout 
the globe carries stringent criticism of both democracy 
and communism. Concerning communism, it is de- 
nounced for its denial of God and its attempt to sup- 
plant the Deity with the state. In democracy, it is de- 
clared, inequality, discrimination, injustice, reliance on 
naked power, exploitation, and aggression are not absent, 
and “only man-centered self-righteousness can believe 
that they are.” The report declares that “democratic 
humanism” has evolved into a “disregard or denial of 
God’s sovereignty over the world, and failure to recog- 
nize the imperfect, precarious, and transient character 
of all human achievements.” Modern democracy came 
to birth and flowered among people “steeped in Chris- 
tian tradition,” but “according to democratic human- 
ism, man is master of his own destiny and can achieve 
a perfect society. Men should rely wholly on their own 
powers to realize the good life for themselves and their 
communities, and their hopes need not reach beyond 
the improvement of their earthly existence. These be- 
liefs are elusive. In holding them, democratic human- 
ism, when still professedly Christian, has become 
largely a Christian heresy.” This is a frank facing of 
what many have felt to be the condition in our political 
philosophy for the past generation. 

—Watchman-Examiner. 
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What is a Lutheran? 


By A. Husted-Christensen 


It is very easy to forget a lot of things in 437 years. 
I am referring to the fact that a church may forget its 
historical background, and what has made it what it is, 
humanly speaking. It was 1517—which is 437 years ago 
this year—that in the public opinion the Lutheran 
Church had its beginning (the fallacy of which opinion 
I shall take up later). But as the years go by, things 
which once were vivid and vital can so easily become 
tradition, and at last seem of little importance. 


_ Some of you may say, “Oh, we are not concerned about 
what happened several hundred years ago. We are pro- 
gressive, we have an open mind, and are concerned only 
with the present, and that only as far as that present is 
related to the future.” Well perhaps, but would you 
want to have your church turned back to what it was 
more than 400 years ago? Would you want to ignore or 
scrap fundamental teachings and have them taken out 
of the confession and belief that your church adheres 
to? Are you aware of the dangers that are creeping in, 
threatening some of the things that have been the very 
life-blood of your church for these hundreds of years? 
If we scrap or violate or even minimize the Constitution 
of the U. S. A., as has openly been attempted at least in 
principle, it will make a tremendous change in our life 
as a nation. If we scrap, ignore or minimize the funda- 
mental things—i.e., the Confessions—of our church, it 
will bring about a great change in the life of our church, 
—and the change will not be for the better. Let us be 
careful in taking for granted, or ignoring the fundamen- 
tals of our Lutheran Church. To forget the Reforma- 
tion, what it was, and what it has come to mean for the 
Christian Church, is to forget what we confess. So may- 
be after all, it would not ‘be amiss to make clear to our- 
selves; —WHAT IS A LUTHERAN? 


Let us then first look at that word “Lutheran.” The 
name of Martin Luther and the corresponding name of 
Lutheran for those of like mind with the Reformer car- 
ry distinction with them today. But it was not always 
so. Luther was excommunicated from the church of his 
day on January 2, 1521, and anyone who dared to side 
with him became similar objects of derision and were 
called “Lutherans.” So the name which we today bear 
and cherish, and whereof we are justly proud, was ori- 
ginally meant as a word of derision and contempt, coined 
in scorn by the followers of the pope as a designation 
for the followers of the Wittenberg professor. Whereas 
the names that they originally chose themselves, for 
themselves and for their church were “The Evangelicals” 
and “The Evangelical Church” or more specific “The 
Church of the Augsburg Confession.” 

‘Martin Luther himself opposed the use of the name 
“Lutheran” for sectarian purposes, as is clear from the 
following statement by him: “I wish people to be silent 
as regards my name and to let themselves be called, not 
Lutherans, but Christians. What is Luther? The doc- 


trine is not mine. Neither have I been crucified for a 
one. St. Paul would not permit Christians to say, I 
of Paul or of Peter, but of Christ. How came I—po ¥ 
corrupt, mortal—to this, that Christ’s children should J 
called by my unhallowed name? Not so, my friend. | 
us put away party names and bear the name of Chris 
whose doctrine we hold.” 


On the other hand, Luther just as vigorously stood 
the right use of his name, when he was making ar 


place the Reformer making this statement: “There ai 
some who, when assailed, say, ‘I do not hold with Luth¢ 
or with any man, but with the Holy Gospel and with t 
Church, and with the Holy or Roman Church, and 
escape, though in their hearts they regard my doctrir 
as evangelical. Verily such confession will not help the: 
and even amounts to a denial of Christ. If you hold thi 
the doctrine of Luther is the doctrine of the gospel a 
that the pope’s is opposed to the gospel, you must ni 
cast Luther wholly aside, lest you also cast aside wit 
him that doctrine of his which you confess to be th 
doctrine of Christ.” And the friends of Luther agree 
with him on the use of his personal name as a Christia 
designation. Thus for instance the Margrave of Brar 
denburg is reported to have said, when mocked for be 
ing a Lutheran: “I was not baptized in the name of Lu 
ther, he is not my God and Savior, I do not rest 
faith in him and am not saved by him; and therefore i 
this sense Iam no Lutheran. But if I be asked whethe 
with my heart and lips I profess the doctrines whic! 
God restored to light by the instrumentality of His bles 
sed servant Dr. Luther, I neither hesitate nor am a 
shamed to call myself a Lutheran. In this sense I ¢ 
and, as long as I live, will remain a Lutheran.” And a 
farkase |, personally, am concerned we could stop ou 
inquiry right here, for I can think of no better or cleare 
definition of what is a true Lutheran than the one give; 
by the old Margrave just quoted. | 


However, as time passed the name Lutheran has com: 


to stand for a specific religious denomination and, un 
fortunately, 


with too many it means only an outwar 
designation. Perhaps this was only to be expected, sine 
that seems always to happen with a famous name ant 
those who choose to be called by that name for many 
years after their leader has died. It occurs in secula 
affairs as easily as with things religious. For what doe 


it signify today to be an American or a 
Dane, ete. 


in these n 


Canadian or | 
» except to indicate residence or membershi 
ations either by birth or choice; instead of sig 
nifying the embodiment of the highest ideals of Americ 
or Canada or Denmark, as the case may be, and th 
noblest traits and characteristics of these nations. An 
so also with the term Lutheran. 

It is a great privilege to be brought up in the Lr 


(Continued on page 15) 
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ONTACTS MADE WITH BALTIC 
LUTHERANS 
For the first time since World War 
representatives of western churches 
ve had direct contact with spokes- 
Hen for the churches of predominant- 
Lutheran Estonia and Latvia, it 
fas reported at Berlin, Germany by 
nWmangelische Pressedienst, official 
bws service of the Evangelical 
hurch in Germany. 
'The contact was made by Dr. Hil- 
egard Schraeder of the Church’s 
mreign office and five other German 
Hergymen, who recently visited the 
oviet Union. 
Dr. Schraeder met the Communist 
pointed archbishops of Latvia and 
tonia during that visit in the Soviet 
mion. 
"The Baltic States, much more than 
uy other Soviet dominated area of 
astern Europe, have been complete- 
isolated from contacts with the 
Fastern world ever since 1944, when 
we Red Army reentered the countries 
the footsteps of Hitler’s retreating 
erces. 
The Church representatives whom 
. Schraeder met in the Soviet Union 
Here Augusts Turss, named Archbish- 
© of Latvia in 1948, and Jan Kiivit, 
o holds the same position in occu- 
ped Estonia. 
'They told the German churchman, 
wat presently the Latvian and Eston- 
Lutheran Churches have about 
0,000 members and 100 pastors each. 
Pre-war statistics said there were 
ore than a million Lutheran church 
embers in Latvia, and 900,000 in 
tonia. In 1944, Latvia had 244 Lu- 
seran pastors, but as the Red Army 
Hivanced, 148 of them, headed by 
trechbishop Teodors Grunbergs, fled 
» Sweden and Germany. Only 96 
»mained. 
Of about 250 Lutheran pastors In 
kstonia, one half fled West. Among 
nem was the Archbishop Johan 
eoepp. 
Dr. Schraeder said he was told that 
1 all” war-destroyed church 
ildings in Latvia and Estonia were 
estored, except St. Peter’s in Riga, 
Ine of the largest churches in North- 
astern Europe, which was still heav- 
y damaged and would likely be turn- 
later into a museum. 
He was also informed that no reli- 
‘ous education takes place in Latvian 
d Estonian schools but that youth 
_beinig instructed by pastors in eve- 
rng services and Bible studies. 
‘Depending entirely on contributions 
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from their congregations, the Latvian 
and Hstonian Lutheran Churches 
have special difficulties in training of 
pastors, since the theological faculties 
formerly in Riga, Latvia, and Tartu, 
Estonia, have been closed, Dr. Schrae- 
der reported. 

He added that, according to the 
Baltic church leaders, “the present 
youn’ theologians are to a large ex- 
tent autodidacts, who have taught 
themselves by reading the literature 
as far as books are still available,” 
Pressedienst said. 

In Russia proper, Dr. Schraeder 
went on, no organized Lutheran 
Church exists, and most of the esti- 
mated 500,000 Lutherans in Russia 
have, according to reports he receiv- 
ed, joined Baptist or other Evangeli- 
cal communities. 

The Latvian and Estonian church 
leaders told the German clergyman 
that they are trying to care for these 
widely scattered Lutherans through 
occasional visits. 

The six-member group of German 
church representatives with which Dr. 
Schraeder visited the Soviet Union 
went to Moscow to discuss with Sov- 
iet officials the question of coopera- 
tion in the World ‘Council of Churches 
by the Russian Orthodox Church. 

Dr. (Gustav Heineman, president of 
the Synod of the Evangelical Church 
in Germany, and head of the delega- 
tion, said after returning, that “the 
Soviet leaders showed great interest 
in the matter, but there are many 
obstacles to overcome ‘before it can 
become a possibility.” 

Dr. Heineman, former Minister of 
the Interior of West Germany, added 
that in Moscow the group also met 
with Soviet government and Red 
Cross leaders to discuss the question 
of German prisoners of war still held 
in Russia. He did not say what result, 
if any, was achieved by these talks. 


The names of the two Baltic arch- 
bishops whom the German delegation 
met in the Soviet Union are not un- 
known in the West. They have fre- 
quently been mentioned in Soviet 
publications, mostly in connection 
with various “peace drives.” 


JUDGES BLAME COMIC BOOKS 
FOR JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


Colorado Springs, Colo.— The Na- 
tional Council of Juvenile Court Judg- 
es, at its annual convention here, de- 
nounced “horror” magazines and “so- 
called” comic books as the root of 
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much of America’s juvenile ~delin- 
quency. ae 

“Comic books and: horror magazines 
depicting crime, sadism, vulgar sex 
and horror scenes,” an adopted resolu- 
tion said, “contribute toward the mor- 
al breakdown of our children today 
(and are) causing an increase in de- 
linquency (and are) often responsible 
for the criminal in adult life. 

“The character of juvenile delin- 
quency is no longer the thoughtless 
acts of children, but in all too many 
instances is the consequence of stimu- 
lation by these publications. 

“These are not comics, but ‘tragics,’ 
resulting in acts of violence, armed 
robbery, rape, torture and even hom- 
icide. We daily see the tragic and 
pitiful consequences of these vicious 
and vile publications which now con- 
dition the minds of our children.” 

The judges called for action on fed- 
eral, state and local levels to “outlaw, 
curtail and prohibit the publication, 
dissemination and _ distribution” of 
such publications. 


NIEMOLLER SEES. GERMAN 
PROTESTANT CRISIS 
Martin Niemoller has acknowledged 
his pessimism with regard to the ouft- 
look for Protestantism in (Germany. 
He believes that, if the division of his 
country continues, his church will be 
ground ‘between the increasing power 
of the Roman Catholic Church in the 
west and of the Communist tyranny 
in the east. “Should the forced parti- 
tion of our people persist,” our West 
German correspondent reports Nie- 
moller as saying in a recent speech, 
“then the prognosis can hardly be 
denied that Romanization threatens in 
the west in the near future, while 
the existence of Protestantism beyond 
the iron curtain can at best continue 
for only one generation. At present 
everything indicates that Romaniza- 
tion here and Sovietization there can 
hardly be opposed with a chance of 
success.” Niemoller went on to speak 
of this as “the dying hour of (Ger- 
man) Protestantism,” and to say that 
what is happening in Germany “con- 
cerns the entire world Protestantism.” 
His analysis of the ebbing strength 
of Protestantism in eastern Germany 
—its birthplace and stronghold—fol- 
lowed a familiar line, tracing the way 
by which a totalitarian political ty- 
ranny destroys freedom of conscience. 
In West Germany, he declared, Pro- 
testants “are confronted with a total- 
itarian ‘Christianity even after the 
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ghost of a totalitarian racial faith has 
been blown away. There remains, in- 
deed, as our only stable philosophy or 
world view the so-called \Christian one. 
But there will be anything but ‘Protes- 
tantism’ if we let the state use its 
authority to impose ‘Christianity,’ by 
means of a ‘Christian’ cultural policy, 
on our contemporaries. Under such a 
policy Protestantism will go to pot. In 
the end we perhaps would have a 
‘Christian’ state, a ‘Christian’ economic 
and social structure, a ‘Christian’ cul- 
ture with ‘Christian’ schools and univer- 
sities, with a ‘Christian’ press and a 
‘Christian’ radio system, but the thus 
Christianized world would become as 
unbearably totalitarian as any totali- 
tarian system of a different brand. It 
would leave no room where a man 
could live in the freedom of his own 
decisions, where he could genuinely 
become a human being; it would be 
the end of Protestantism.” 


—Christian Century. 


CATHOLIC PAROCHIAL SCHOOLS 
FACE TEACHER SHORTAGE 


Discussions of the comparative 
merits of public and parochial school 
systems often stress the financial ad- 
vantage derived by the latter from 
their use of teachers supplied by reli- 
gious teaching orders. Public school 
teachers are not paid a great deal, 
but they are paid more than many 
school districts—especially in farm- 
ing areas—want to pay. Nuns and 
brothers supplied by orders whose 
members have taken vows of poverty 
come cheap. This is frequently ad- 
vanced as the reason why some pub- 
lic school districts employ nuns as 
teachers, or why parochial schools in 
other districts have gained at the ex- 
pense of public schools. There is a 
factor involved here which cannot be 
left out of account in considering the 
future of elementary and high school 
education in this country. However, 
there are indications that the paroch- 
ial schools—at least the Roman Cath- 
olic schools—are ‘beginning to have 
their troubles with the cost of teach- 
ers. The rapid expansion of these 
schools, a consequence in part of a 
high Catholic birth rate in some sec- 
tions and in part of increasing pres- 
sure from the church for Catholic 


parents to patronize parochial schools, 
is requiring more teachers than the 
teaching orders can supply. Msgr. 
William T. Bradley, superintendent 
of parochial schools in the Santa Fe 
archdiocese, says that his teaching 
corps has increased from 290 in 1951- 
52 to 500 today, but that while lay 
teachers were almost unknown in 
Catholic parochial schools a decade 
ago, there are 90 in that one archdio- 
cese today. The situation, says Mon- 
signor Bradley, is the same through- 
out the Roman church in this country. 
Obviously he fears that if this trend 
continues, costs will become so heavy 
that a parental revolt may follow. 
This may be one reason why the Ro- 
man Catholic press teems with adver- 
tisements inviting Catholic girls to 
join religious orders. 

—Christian Century. 


WOLF AT THE DOOR OF MOST 
CLERGYMEN 

The Protestant ministry today is 
the poorest paid major profession a 
man can choose. While everyone 
knows that no one gets rich in the 
ministry few know how badly off 
clergymen really are, says Dr. Benson 
Y. Landis, associate director of the 
Department of Research and Survey 
of the National Council of ‘Churches. 
Quoted in an article titled “You’re 
Underpaying Your Pastor’ in the 
July issue of the Nation’s Business, 
‘Dr. Landis reports U. S. Department 
of Commerce fijgures on the national 
income show the average full-time 
religious worker in the U. S. has an 
income of $2,560 a year. 

Even though the church member- 
ship in the U. S. has increased by 
27,000,000 since 1940—more than 
twice the rate of our population 
growth, it has not meant extra money 
in the preacher’s pocket, the article 
says. Whereas teachers’ salaries have 
gone up 102 percent in the past quar- 
ter century, the minister’s has gone 
up only 41 percent and there has been 
an actual decrease by 13 percent in 
his buying power over the past ten 
years. What makes the problem even 
worse is that a minister and his wife 
must keep up a genteel, white collar 
front. 

How does the average minister meet 
the problem of paying his bills? Cler- 
gymen don’t like to admit it, the 


article says, but the average Prot 
tant minister and his family owe 
debts and unpaid bills more than $5 
Often to fill the gap he finds pa 
time work outside the church. M 
isters are selling shoes, driving tax 
working as waiters and in Philad 
phia the Department of Sanitati 
has two ministers heaving garbe 
cans. 

What can be done? Few clers 
men are going to speak up for the 
selves. “They spend their lives ti1 
ing to cultivate the spirit of se 
sacrifice in others and naturally f 
modest about stating their oy 
needs.” 

The job must be done by their ps 
ishioners. The article describes t 
way in which one Chicago chur 
met the problem. It summoned 
its businessmen to sit down at 
church meeting and consider the prc 
lem. They passed around blank shes 
of paper on which each stated anon 
mously the amount of his incon 
The total averaged $3,900—and tha 
the figure to which they raised the 
minister’s salary. 


MINISTER DESCRIBES 
‘TOTAL’ CHURCH-GIVING PLAN. 


Frederick, Md.—Dr. Carl G. How 
minister of Sherwood Presbyteri 
church, Washington, D. C. describe 
to a group of Presbyterian ministe 
and laymen a  “total-commitmen 
plan of church giving which he call 
superior to tithing. 

He addressed the Baltimore Sync 
of the Presbyterian Church in the US 
here. 

Questioning Biblical grounds f 
tithing, Dr. Howie said, “There is x 
basis in the New Testament for tl 
legal 10 per cent tithe.’ He added th 
a Christian could prove his faith by 
five per cent tithe or 30 per cent, di 
pending on his circumstances. 

Dr. Howie said his own church as! 
its members to “yield up what the 
possess in time, talents or property 
Their sacrifices “show how much the 
love God” and how sincerely they a1 
committed to Christ, he said. 

Under this plan members have i 
creased their giving by $15,000 a yea 
the minister said, and have contribute 
$200,000 to the church building fur 
and pledged another $120,000 sin 
1950. : 
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Colombia, South America, is 
is on my itinerary. En route to 
eeting of Lutherans in Brazil 
msored by the Division of Latin 
nerica of the Lutheran World 

members of the divi- 


eration, 
had their itineraries arranged 
‘that important points pertaining 
‘the work in Latin America 


Dr. Syrdal, Executive Secretary of 
Board of Foreign Missions of the 
Evangelical Lutheran Church, writes 
about a recent trip to Colombia. Part 
of his trip he was travelling with 
Pastor Archie Morck, brother of Pas- 
tor Arnfeld Morck in Colombia. Read 
about this interesting trip. 
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Bogota, Colombia 


By Rolf A, Syrdal 


but who left long enough for a bite 
to eat and later to take me to the 
hotel. A day full of interest as we 
saw work done and the men who 
did the work for the benefit of the 
people located in Panama. One 
thing that was, however, borne 
out was the lack of work on the 
part of Lutherans among the native 


juld be visited. I was able to 

ve a little early to spend some time with our mission- 
ss in Colombia, falling into the regular itinerary 
fen leaving here. 


left Minneapolis June 23, going by way of Houston, 
tas, and Panama. All went well, but it was hot in 
histon where I spent half a day waiting for the night 
e to Panama. Delayed in loading as we left New 
peans, we arrived almost an hour late in Panama, just 
‘time to see my 6:00 am. flight for Medellin leave 
airport. That meant a stay of one day in Panama. 
Alf Borge, missionary under appointment to Mada- 
ar doing residency at the Gorgas Hospital in Pana- 
_was there to meet me. As the fault of my delay was 
the airlines, they put me up at the hotel for my 
7. In one way it was pleasant to have a little time 
west along the way and to meet people in Panama. 
Borge was busy at the hospital but made most ex- 
lent arrangements for me. Rev. H. T. Bernthal, Ser- 
ts Pastor of the U. S. Forces for the Missouri Synod 
pastor of Redeemer Lutheran Church, came to the 
yel to get me in his car and showed me around the 
and the area. We followed the Panama Canal 
»oss from Panama City on the Pacific to Cristobal on 
Atlantic, a scenic trip full of interest. At Cristobal 
visited the home of the American Bible Society, and 
secretary, Rev. J. Guillermo Limkemann, took us 
yough the home and told us something about the work 
tthe Society. This is the headquarters for Bible dis- 
ution in Central America, and much of the work is 
tried on by colporteurs who travel about from place 
place selling Scripture portions. Many of these men 
2 self-sacrificing lives, meeting opposition and dan- 
- from fanatic groups they meet along the way. He 
H how tens of thousands of Scripture portions had 
tt recently been sold in Guatamala City alone. The 
wk of the Bible Society helps missions of all creeds 
eir work, and is always a helpful ally to the mis- 


nary. 


After looking over the city of Cristobal and Cellon 
drove back where we looked over the service center 
‘ntained for our service men, and the beautiful 
rch served by Pastor Bernthal. The evening was 
‘nt at the hospital with Dr. Borge, who was on call, 


Panamanians in their own lan- 
guage. This is one of the many areas of the world 
where we are not at work—and where there is insuf- 
ficient witness of the saving Word of God. 


Leaving Panama at 1:00 p.m. on the 25th, I arrived in 
Bogota at 5:00 the same day. A stay of one hour at 
Medellin, where I would have attended meetings the 
previous night if I had not missed connections, meant 
a brief meeting with Rev. Arnfeld Morck, our missionary 
(of the U. E. L. C.) in that city, and with Rev. Herman 
Mueller who lives in Cali but was there for special 
meetings on Sunday with the European Colony. He 
began the work among the German groups in Bogota 
where there is now a congregation numbering over 
1,000 members, and later attended our Seminary in 
America, being ordained by our Church before return- 
ing to his work. Rev. Archie Morck of Canada, who 
will be my travel companion for the rest of the time in 
South America, joined me in Medellin. 


Our busy program started as soon as we arrived in 
Bogota. Our first stop was our new Lutheran Church 
in (Bogota. We went there right from the airport. I 
had been along in the purchase of this lot three years 
ago, and was, of course, delighted to see a fine church 
building now standing there as a witness that there is 
a Lutheran Church with its message of sin and grace in 
Christ in the heart of this Catholic dominated country. 
I was very happy with the building, its simple lines 
adding to its nobility. Though the building was a pro- 
ject of the W. M. F. of our Church, part of the furnish- 
ings were bought by the native congregations though 
most of the members are here as refugees, having to 
leave their homes because of the anti-Protestant perse- 
cution. Their part included the chancel equipment— 
altar, pulpit and baptismal font made by Colombian 
craftsmen of native cedar. We hope to tell more of this 
church building as we will be meeting in it before we 
leave Colombia. We felt at home there, being welcomed 
by Rev. and Mrs. Gerhard Ostrem who live in the par- 
sonage and are in charge of the work. We then went 
to the Harold Olson home for a chance to clean up, and 
then to the Bible Institute where the teachers and stu- 
dents had arranged a real feast and fine program for us. 

(Continued on page 15) 
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The old canalboat captain stopped the fifteen-year-old 
boy trudging along the road, recognizing him as a former 
neighbor. “‘Where are you going, William?” he asked. 

“IT do not know,” the boy replied. “I am going to look 
for a job and make my own way. Father has lost our 
place here and is moving to New York. Since he has 
his hands full with the other children to support, I said 
I would help out by getting work and supporting my- 
self.” 


The canalboat captain, sensing a real opportunity for 
spiritual help, suggested that they have a word of 
prayer, and they knelt in the towpath. The man prayed 
earnestly for God’s blessing and guidance in the boy’s 
life, then gave him some wise advice for the future. 

“What can you do, William?” he asked. “Soap and 
candle making is the only trade I know anything about,” 
the boy answered. 


“Well, there is no trouble about that; just be sure you 
start right and you will get along fine. Make an honest 
soap,” he counseled, “give a full pound; but more than 
these, be a good man, give your heart to Christ, give the 
Lord all that belongs to him of every dollar you earn, 
and I am certain you will yet be a prosperous and rich 
mene 


ESomeone will soon be the leading soapmaker in New 
York,” he added, thoughtfully. “It can be you as well 
as anyone else. I hope it may.” 


Little did the canalboat captain realize the amazingly 
prophetic words he had spoken, for the young man was 
William Colgate, founder of the concern now known as 
the Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Company, a world-famous 
manufacturer of soaps and toilet preparations. 


A Good Beginning 


Young Colgate was destined to become phenomenally 
successful in the soap business and independently weal- 
thy, but he never forgot the old canalboat captain’s ad- 
vice about giving, and in fact went far beyond it in his 
abounding liberality. At first, he resolved to give ten 
per cent of his net earnings every year to Christian 
work, saying, “If the Lord will take my tithe, I will give 
it.” But as he prospered, he increased his etithe lacs 
cording to a family tradition, to twenty per cent, then 
thirty, forty, and even fifty per cent. Finally, the story 
goes, he educated his family, set all his financial affairs 
in order for life, and from then on gave his entire in- 
come to the Lord. 


His main interests were education, religion, and tem- 
perance, and he did not hesitate to use his means for 
their advancement. He was a liberal supporter of the 
Hamilton Literary and Theological Seminary, Hamilton, 
N. Y. (now Colgate University). He helped form the 
American Bible Society in New York City in 1816, and 
in 1836 the American and Foreign Bible Society, for the 


[Bernard R. DeRemer is a member of the promotion department of the 
Moody Bible Institute and serves as editor of Moody Memo, 


dy - i the employee 
publication. He resides at 7104 Chicago Avenue, 


Oak Park, Illinois. ] 
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William Colgate: 
A Faithful Steward 


By Bernard R. DeRemer 


publication and distribution of the Scriptures, yet t 
represented only a few of his benevolences. 

Evidencing that he was a born-again man, Mr. | 
gate joined a Baptist church in 1825 and was a ge 
ous donor. For many years, he was an active mer 
of the Oliver Street Baptist church, New York C 
and he was instrumental in the construction of the E 
tist Tabernacle on Mulberry Street. 

This millionaire soap magnate was born in Englanc 
1783, and came to this country with his parents in 1 
The family settled on a farm in Maryland, and yo 
William attended school in Baltimore during his 4 
two years in America. His father lost his property 
cause of a defect in the title, and the family then mo 
to another farm, in Delaware County, New York. 

After his meeting with the canalboat captain, Will 
went to Baltimore and worked for a soap- and cant 
maker. He served his apprenticeship faithfully, dev 
ing every effort to mastering the tasks set before | 
no doubt having in mind the Scriptural injuncti 
“Not slothful in business; fervent in spirit; serving 
Lord” (Romans 12:11) and “Servants, obey in all thi 
your masters according to the flesh; not with eyeserv 
as menpleasers; but in singleness of heart, fearing G 
and whatsoever ye do, do it heartily, as to the Le 
and not unto men” (Colossians 3:22,23). Doubtless 
diligence from his earliest days explains largely, fr 
the natural standpoint, his great success in later yei 


Worthy Ambition 


After two years, he decided to seek the larger opp 
tunities of New York City. At seventeen he sought | 
the leading tallow chandler of that city, John Slidell < 
Company. There was no opening, but Mr. Slidell, ; 
pressed by the lad’s personality and intelligence, offer 
him a position as assistant clerk. Although greatly 
need of a job, young Colgate thanked Mr. Slidell for 
willingness to help, but politely declined the offer. 

“I desire, sir, to learn the business,” he said. “I w 
to work to earn a living for myself. The position of 
sistant clerk will not give me the opportunity I war 

The frankness, courage, and ambition displayed 
the young man were so unusual that Mr. Slidell si 
for his foreman. “Give this young man work,” he sé 
“Show him everything about the business. He will 
of great service to you.” 

By close application, he learned all the details of 1 
work. Soon he mastered the manufacturing part of 4 
business and was transferred to the sales departme 


Within a couple of years, he was made business m: 
ager. 


But when he was twenty-three the urge to be in bu 
ness for himself prompted him to open a place of | 
own, although he had searcely any capital, credit, 
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“A man there was, though some did count him mad. 
The more he cast away, the more he had”—Pilgrim’s 
Progress (Part II), John Bunyan. 


iends. Thus it was that the following sign appeared in 
|Dutch Street window in 1806. 


Soap and Candle Manufactory 
WILLIAM COLGATE AND COMPANY 
No. 6 Dutch Street, second door from 
the corner of John Street, New York 
Have for sale on best terms a constant 
supply of soap, 
mould and dipt candles 
of the first quality 
Orders for exportation executed 
on the shortest notice 
N.B.—The highest price given for tallow. 


_He chose this area because a large part of fashionable 
Tew York lived close by, and time proved that his 
noice was a wise one. 


In those days, housewives made their own soap, but 
th commercial and homemade soap were ill-smelling 
d irritating to the skin. Colgate soon developed a 
ore pleasant-smelling soap, and the quality of his 
erchandise, as well as the service he rendered, caused 
les to soar. Thus a tremendous business has grown 
‘om the humble beginnings in the two-story building 
Dutch Street to the vast Jersey City plant today. 
Soon he planned and built a 45,000-pound soap boil- 
rig pan, the largest ever made in this country at that 
ime. Friends warned him that he was being rash and 
was doomed to failure, but, on the contrary, it was 
on necessary to enlarge! 

By 1812, Mr. Colgate was worth $5,000, not a small 
m for those days, and he considered himself wealthy. 
is after years were said to be of uninterrupted pros- 
erity. Out of his first profits he had paid his father’s 
ebts and bought him a farm. He also instructed his 
ookkeeper to “open an account with the Lord” and 
to carry unfailingly one tenth of his income to that 
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account. His family was blessed, his business prospered, 
and he grew rich faster than he had ever hoped. So 
he increased his tithe to two tenths, and prospered 
more than ever. As his Horatio Alger-like success 
continued, he increased the proportion of his giving, 
until the whole of his income was being given to the 
Lord’s work. “Give, and it shall be given unto you; 
good measure, pressed down, and shaken together, and 
running over, shall men give into your bosom” (Luke 
6:38). 

In 1811, Colgate married Mary Gilbert, who was 
noted for her charm, cultivation, and benevolence. 
They had eleven children and enjoyed a blessed and 
happy home life. 

Colgate had a genial, rather full face. In later life, he 
had white hair, worn rather long, according to the 
custom of the time, but he was clean shaven. 

This liberal Christian layman died at his New York 
City home, 22 East 23rd Street, opposite Madison 
Square, in 1857. His last words were, “My precious 
Jesus!” 

Colgate’s business life was characterized by shrewd 
judgment and clear vision. He is said never to have 
made a serious commercial blunder. He had a sunny 
temperament, was just, hospitable, and liberal to a 
fault to the causes close to his heart. 

Many tributes were paid to him as a great bene- 
factor. He was offered the nomination for mayor of 
New York City, but gratefully declined—the contro- 
versies of politics jarred on his gentle nature, and 
he felt he could do more good out of political office 
thar inet: 

His life was characterized by deep spirituality and 
a controlling sense of obligation to and dependence 
upon heavenly guidance. Meteoric material success 
never turned his head, and he never ceased to believe 
that he was no more than a steward of the things 
which God had given him. Indeed, he was an excep- 
tionally faithful steward. 

“Of thine own have we given thee” (I Chronicles 
29:14). “It is required among stewards that a man be 
found faithful” (I Corinthians 4:2). 

—Watchman-Examiner. 


IN THE SLAVE CAMPS 
| (Continued from page 1) 
A remarkable woman 

Behind these modern Christian 
martyrs is a Ukranian woman, who 
is perhaps the greatest underground 
organiser of prayer meetings and a 
pillar of the resistance movement 
in the Soviet North. 

Nameless even to her assistants, 
she has assembled an enormous 
spiritual machine working on pity, 
understanding and the craving of 


the human soul for prayer. Outside 
this, she has grasped the A.B.C. of 
secret communications between pri- 
soners, housed in an area of 50 
square miles. 

Under her are 300 “spades,” or 
runners, needed to co-ordinate the 
work of the planning committee and 
to keep in touch with far-flung sat- 
ellite compounds. The work of a 
“spade,” always a woman, is truly 
prodigious. 

She must speak two or three dia- 


lects, understand lip-language, mem- 


orise passages from the Bible, know 
the location of condemned cattle 
pens, the general lie of the land, 
excavated sanitation trenches and 
garbage fields—any out of the way 
nook and corner where a whisper 
would set off a chain of events, lead- 
ing to a nocturnal committee meet- 
ing. 

She must practise with the min- 
ute “six cigarette cross,” so called 

(Continued on page 13) 
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THE LUTHER LEAGUE 


Bud whistled “Strong hearted 
men” as he breezed down the 
street, jumped over the fire hy- 
drant and turned into the Clover- 
dale High school yard. He had a 
number one sized problem _ this 
morning and he figured to tackle 
it with the same energy he used when 
making a basket. He aimed to be 
class president, and why not? He 
made reasonable grades, most of 
the class knew his sport record and 
this. week he would put on a whirl- 
wind campaign. His chest, under 
the blue striped sweater, increas- 
ed two inches with the feeling of 
winning. Nothing gave a guy a 
good feeling like winning. 


He spotted Ted trudging along, 
reading something. Bud quickened 
his step, reached Ted and _ said, 
“Hello, Shrimpo, what’s for sure?” 


“Hi,” Ted looked up from his 
book, a friendly light in his hazel 
eyes. “Hear youre running for 
president.” 


Bud nodded absent-mindedly, his 
attention drawn to the black book 
in Ted’s hand. He recognized it as 
a Bible and feeling superior, jeered, 
“Sissy.” 


A frown spread over Ted’s face 
and he blurted out, “What’s the 


idea?” 
73 3) s 0 ” 
You're a sissy to carry a Bible. 
“What makes you think so?” 


“The Bible is for women and 


children.” 


“All right, then you carry it for 
a week.” Ted held out his Bible. 


Bud stared at the book and 
thought of the big week he had 
ahead of him. He shook his head, 
“No can do.” 

“Okay, sissy,” Ted slurred. 


YOU CARRY IT 


Dorothy C. Haskin 


Bud cocked his head to one side 
and reached for the book. “Give it 
to me. I can take whatever I dish 
Out. 


Ted handed him the book. “We'll 


see what we see.” 


Bud shoved it under his arm and 
the two boys started toward the 
school building. Bud wasn’t sure 
but that he had been trapped into 
carrying the Bible. He had gone 
to Sunday school when he was 
smaller but since he’d been in high 
school, he’d quit going. He knew 
his folks felt bad about it. They 
kept saying they wouldn’t force 
him in a tone of voice that let him 
know they were hoping he’d go, but 
he wasn’t going. He had other fish 
to fry. Plenty of it. And here he 
was, carrying a Bible for a week. 
Well, he’d find out if carrying a 
Bible was a sissy’s job and that’s 
for sure. 


He and Ted reached the steps to 
the building. There was Steve, who 
piled up high scores in a game but 
Bud wasn’t too sure Steve always 
scored on the up and up. And with 
him was Tubby, who might be Steve’s 
best friend and then sometimes he 
was Bud’s friend. Bud greeted “Hi” 
and he automatically waved his 
right hand with the Bible in it. 


“Well, look who’s a Holy Joe,” 
Tubby grinned. 


“As I live and breathe, a sissy for 
sure,” Steve sneered. 


Bud felt a hot flush creep up his 
neck and spread over his face. He 
dropped the Bible onto the steps 
with a slapping sound, doubled his 
fists and hissed, “I’ll just take you 
up on that.” 


“No, no.” Ted grabbed Bud’s 
arm. “That’s not right. If you're 
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going to carry the Bible, carry 
right.” 


“Yeah, don’t you know you 
supposed to turn the other cheek? 


- Steve gave a dirty laugh, and h 


and Tubby went into the buildin; 

The warning bell rang. Ted sai 
“Listen, Dll see you at noon an 
give you the low down on th 
Bible carrying stuff.” 


Bud frowned. He sure had got i 
deeper than he had expected. H 
picked up the Bible and murmui 
ed, “Okay.” 


He went to his home room an 
put the Bible on the top of his desk 
And later when he went fror 
class to class, the Bible was on th 
top of his other books. He say 
plenty of the fellows eye it an 
some of the girls. But nothing wa 
said. At lunch period, he and Te 
took their lunches and sat unde 
a tree in the corner of the schoo 
yard. 


As they ate, Ted explained 
“Carrying a Bible is like this 
You’re supposed to do it becaus 
you believe what’s in it.” 


“IT know what’s in it,’ Bud de. 
fended, running his hand throug 
his tousled blonde hair. But he 


wasn’t too sure. Only some things 
“Tt’s about Jesus.” 


“That’s right. That He died or 
the cross to save sinners. You're 
supposed to believe in Him and dc 
what He wants you to do, and one 
thing is like Steve said, turning the 
other cheek, So if some one calls 
you a sissy you don’t fight him.” 


“Can’t a Christian ever fight?” 


“Sure. To defend your country 
or something like that, but no 
yourself. When someone hurts you 
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let the Lord take care of that. 
tough on you carrying the Bi- 
because you don’t believe in 
us. If you believed in Him as 
frior, He’d help you carry it. Why 
}n’t you believe in Him?” 


‘Listen, Shrimpo, I agreed to 
ry this Bible for a week to prove 
no sissy, but that isn’t giving 
a wedge to make me a Chris- 

I’m not one and that’s for 
“Okay. Okay. I’m not saying you 
|. to be one, only if you were, 


did like it.” 


sud didn’t answer because that 
jis the way his mom and dad al- 
nys talked, and it made him feel 
w4uirmy inside. But that night, he 
fad a hunk of the Bible so he’d 
pow for sure what was in it. 


arrying the Bible didn’t make 
any easier for Bud to campaign. 
eral times when he was giving 
#spiel about his platform of “Bet- 
- grades and better games” he’d 
the fellows eyeing his Bible. 
d one thing he learned, and 
at’s for sure, it took more than a 
ksy to carry the Bible. 


bOn Friday, the day of the elec- 
mn, he and Steve were to give 
s in each one of the four senior 
lassrooms; then the votes would 
» cast and during lunch they 
tould be counted and the results 
nounced. 


That morning, as Bud walked 
into the grounds, he knew that this 
sas the day. Either he got what he 
santed, or he got what he wanted. 
e couldn’t face losing. He started 
to the steps in a dog trot. Tubby 
alled, “What’s the rush? Give with 
few seconds.” 


“Can do,’ Bud nodded and came 
lack to Tubby. Tubby sat down be- 
de him and put the Bible on the 
eps between them. 


“Tisten Chum, I’m for you, see?” 
“You gang around plenty with 
iteve,”’ Bud reminded. 


“Which might be the very reason 
want you for class president. 
nly, when you go around election- 
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eering, don’t carry that Bible. Sure- 
ly, you’ve won your wager with 
Shrimpo by now.” 


Bud leaned against the steps 
and watched a couple of boys walk 
into the building. “I gave my word 
I'd carry it for a week. That’s until 
next Monday and that’s for sure.” 

“But it isn’t so important as the 
election, now is it?” 


“Maybe, in a way it is. You see, 
I did start carrying it as a gag, 
more or less, but I’ve been reading 
it every time I had a chance and 
well, it isn’t the kind of a book a 
fellow quits on. So, win, lose, or tie, 
I’m stuck with the Bible today.” 


“You sure are stubborn. I 
wouldn’t be.” 


Bud eyed Tubby and thought, 
nope, you’re not the stubborn kind. 
You pal around with Steve because 
he’s popular but you aren’t loyal. 
You come to me, knifing him. 
Aloud, Bud said, “Sometimes what 
looks like being stubborn is just 
being loyal. Come on, that’s the 
bell.” 


Bud turned and walked into the 
classroom, his head high. 


Later, he and Steve were allowed 
to go around giving their campaign 
talks. Steve bragged of his record 
on the athletic field and that “as 
class president, I’ll keep the class 
at the top.” 


Bud, with Bible in hand, pledged 
to live up to his slogan of “Better 
games for the glory of Cloverdale 
High and better grades for the hon- 
or of the class.” 


When he and Steve returned to 
their home rooms, time was taken 
out for voting. At lunch period, 
Bud walked slowly over to Ted. 


“How goes it?” Ted asked. 


“Not so good, I guess. I sure put 
my neck out when I agreed to carry 
the Bible this week. But,” he tilted 
his chin and looked up at the sky 
where a fleecy cloud was sailing by, 
“I’m not sorry. I’ve been reading 
all the verses you marked in the 
Bible and class president or not, I 
believe Jesus is right.” 
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“You mean you're going to be- 
lieve in Him as Savior?” 


“I mean that last night I told 
Him, come what may, I would be- 
lieve in Him.” 


“That’s swell!” 


“It’s the thing to do and that’s 
for sure. So I'll be seeing you at 
Sunday school and no one can tell 
me that’s sissy because it isn’t easy 
to get up early and get going on 
Sunday.” 


“T'm sure glad and I hope you 
didn’t lose the election on account 
of carrying the Bible.” 


Bud grinned so Ted wouldn’t 
feel bad or know that he minded 
not being president. He had set his 
heart on being, but he guessed he 
couldn’t have everything. “Let’s 
amble back. Looks like the fellows 
are gathering on the front seats. 
Cassidy will be making the an- 
nouncement soon.” 


Bud and Ted quickened their 
steps as they walked toward the 
main building of the school. 
Swarming over the steps were the 
fellows and girls of the senior class. 
Bud and Ted took their places 
among the rest. 


Mr. Cassidy, the principal, came 
out and stood on the top step. He 
beamed through his glasses and an- 
nounced, “The votes have been 
counted and I am happy to an- 
nounce the name of your presi- 
dent. He is a boy that I am pleased 
to have win and one you have all 
admired because he had the forti- 
tude to stand for what he believed. 
This past week, when he did his 
electioneering, he did not go around 
making fancy speeches, but he 
carried his Bible, letting everyone 
know where he stood. I congratu- 
late you, seniors, on your choice of 
president, Bud Monroe. Come on 
up, Bud.” 

Bud’s face flushed as he made 
his way through the crowd. Sever- 
al fellows slapped him on the back. 
And he was thankful that he had 
the job of president, he did believe 
in the Savior of the book which 
had carried him to victory. 

—Second Rights (published by 
EK. V. Pub. House). 
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BY THE FIiRESIDE 


EDD bbb bbb ODD bbb bb bb bbb bib bbb bbb pbb DD Db Dp e: 


MY CHURCH 

No steeple, poised in majesty above 
iNtep 

No stained-glass windows to adorn 
its walls,, 

No thick, rich carpet upon its floor- 
boards 

To lighten each soft footstep as it 
falls. 


No massive structure, great and tall, 
is my church; 

There is no ornate plan in its design; 

Its gentle contour signifies its birth- 
place 

Within a sacred mold of simple line. 


And yet, within the humble walls of 
my church 

There’s jgrandeur, greater far than 
eyes can see— 

Spiritual food for hungry hearts’ great 
craving, 

A quiet peace; a hope; serenity. 


Inside my church I hear soft voices 
singing 

As lips, both old and young, are 
moved in prayer, 

And know that in this tender, sweet 


communion 

There is no room for conflict, fear or 
care. 

Within the shelter of this sacred 
structure, 

Where love and faith and happiness 
abide 

I count my gifts and say a humble: 
“Thank you. 

This, too, is mine: my church, my joy, 
my pride.” 


—Charlotte Johnson. 


FROM THE FLAMES 


A disastrous fire broke out in the 
city of Salonica during the first world 
war. The most interesting Church 
there was that of St. Demetrius. It 
was severely damaged in the fire. 

But the scorching heat also destroy- 
ed the plaster covering of the west 
wall, and those who came to view the 
wreckage were greeted by a seventh- 
century painting that startled every 
beholder. Here in glowing colours 
was the figure of St. Demetrius fight- 
ing a ravaging fire in Salonica in his 
day! 


Flames can do this. They can 
break through the surface crust and 
reveal to us the souls of the saints 
and heroes of old who fought the fires 
of their day— Adapted from Story 
by H. L. Simpson. 


THE HUSBA’.0’S PRAYER 
Take my wife and let her be 
Consecrated, Lord, to Thee. 

Help her now Thy will to see, 
But please, dear Lord, don’t count on 
me. 


BEAUTY 
By Sarah Mizelle Morgan 


I've heard some say that beauty lies 
In the radiant heart of a rose, 

Or the gentle rustle of leaves 
When a soft breeze blows. 


Others think that beauty lies 
In the flight of birds on wing, 
Or the magic color schemes 
That changing seasons bring. 


Some see it in the summer day, 
A storm, or the lightning’s flare. 
But I find that beauty, like God’s 
Unchanginig love, is everywhere! 
—Nautilus. 


WHY DON’T YOU DOUBT YOUR 
DOUBTS? 


“And he did not do many mighty 
mighty works there because of their 
unbelief.”—Matthew 13:58. 

Why is it that we seldom doubt 
our doubts? For many people mis- 
trust and unbelief have become so au- 
thoritative for their lives that they 
no longer question the dogmatic as- 
sertions of suspicion. 

We often find it easy to doubt our 
faith. We do not want to be tricked; 
we want the truth, no matter what. 
So, we grit our teeth and follow our 
doubts like faithful sheep to the 
“fact.” ‘Doubt becomes our shepherd. 


Think for a moment of the people 
who heard Jesus preach for the first 
time in Nazareth. Here was the an- 
swer to their questions, but they 
doubted. Their faith was in the or- 
dinary, day-to-day facts abouts Jesus. 
He was their neighbor, a carpenter’s 
son, the brother of men and women 
living among them. They could not 
tolerate anything that broke the mood 
of the commonplace, and they missed 
the Christ. 

Doubt is no shepherd, worthy of 
trust. Doubt is a thief. It robs us of 
the best and the most real. 


But the best weapon which can be 
used against doubt is doubt itself. By 
forming the habit of distrusting your 
hesitations, you will destroy them. 
Doubt cannot tolerate unbelief. 


—George C. Stuart. 


WHAT MATTERS MOST 


“What shall it profit a man if 
shall gain the whole world and ] 
his own soul?”—Mark 8:36. 

What matters how we scheme an 
strive 

To keep our moral selves alive, 

If low desire and sordid aim 

We follow with no sense of shame 

Lacking the Spirit’s cleansing fire 

We do but wallow in the mire. 

What though in commerce we succe 

And wanting nought we think we 
need— 

Good health and ample hoard of g 

But with a callous heart and cold. 

Mark well the soul’s the sacred trv 

All earthy honours end in dust. 

Up and awake! Oh soul—aware 

Thou hast so little time to spare; 

If in this hallowed charge of life 

Thou would’st not perish in the stri 

For heart and brain and hands an 
eyes 

God gave thee for this grand empri 

And into thy frail frame the breat 

He breathed to give thee scorn of 
death. 

To be what He would have thee ‘be 

That is thy proper destiny. 


—L. H. 


FLECKS OF FAILURE 


He struck out 1,330 times, a rece 
in futility unapproached by any ott 
player in the history of baseball. RB 
that isn’t what we remember abc 
Babe Ruth. His 714 home runs coy 
pletely obliterated the 1,330. strik 
outs. 


Cy Young, perhaps the greate 
pitcher of all time, accumulated 5 
victories, a mark that never has be 
threatened. But what is general 
forgotten is that Young actually 1c 
almost as many games as he won. 


One of the failingest men who ev 
lived was always trying experimer 
that were unsuccessful. Yet we nev 
think of Thomas Edison as a failut 


People would feel a lot less sens 
tive about failure if they remember 
it just doesn’t matter, except as 
guide post for one’s self, Success 
a bright sun that obscures and mak 
ridiculously unimportant all the litt 
shadowy flecks of failure. 


—R. He 


IN THE SLAVE CAMPS 
(Continued from page 9) 

the bribe of six cigarettes to a 
sian guard, to permit the bless- 
of a sick man or woman, about 
ve liquidated as an incurable. 
merable duties 

Ihe must be able to make snap 
lisions, assess camp gossip among 
Been cast sugar angels for sick 
l dying children, smuggle them 
isolation huts, collect clean rags 
_death-shifts and generally man- 
a one-woman service for the 
uefit of the resistance cells. 

And she must think of some 
000,000 Russian people scattered 
boughout the Soviet Union, but 
udy scapegoats for the worship 
od in prison camps. 

At the Bering Straits women’s 
mp the use of Mongolians as 
srds over the prisoners is one 
re aspect of Communist repres- 
of any form of worship among 
inmates. Led by Ukrainians, 
pee separate groups organise 
yer meetings in the taiga and 
idra under incredible climatic 
iditions. 

Here men and women carry a 
pee-inch wooden half-cross and 
it together as opportunity oc- 
vs. Generally, a Mongolian guard 
Is two or three minutes of im- 
inity for six ounces of tobacco or 
ff, and in this brief period a de- 
tit woman must press the cross 
he lips of a dying child. 


T. A. Kantonen 
THE CHRISTIAN HOPE 


One of America’s outstanding 
theologians analyzes .he central 
theme of the Evanston Assembly 
from the viewpoint of Christian 
beliefs in “‘last things.” $1.50 


G. Elson Ruff 


THE DILEMMA OF 
CHURCH AND STATE 


“Here is a soul-stirring book.” 


—The Ministry 


een richeuueinsicht ss. wall 
stimulate thought.” 


—The Pastor 
$1.50 


at all book stores 
MUHLENBERG PRESS @ Philadelphia 
“der From Your Own Book Store 
| a aa 
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Here again is the lip-liturgy prac- 
tised by the Polish quarry workers. 
This short service is conducted in 
an air tunnel, where the exhausted 
shift is allowed 12 minutes’ rest aft- 
er two hours of blasting. 

Nocturnal Prayer Meetings 

For years now the Siberian slave 
workers have maintained an active 
and well-organised resistance to all 
forms of godless propaganda, but the 
case of Armenians from Kars and 
Ardahan provinces is outstanding. 

In the Norilsk Camp Cluster, 
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North Central Siberia, they have 
conducted nocturnal prayer meet- 
ings whilst working in perilous sour 
marshes. The workers have discov- 
ered that the roots of the wild laur- 
el, the only bush to thrive in the 
marshy soil, often looks like a bleed- 
ing cross, bearing a body-like im- 
print in a darker tint. 

That is their religious object, and 
the high altar is provided by hun- 
dreds of frozen boulders, upon 
which are scattered human bones. 


Condensed from the Universe. 


NAME 
ADDRESS 


CITY 


...fodays best investment ! 


Adequate insurance that assures your growing 
family ample protection during tight budget years 
is a must. At the same time you can be building 
toward a regular, adequate retirement income. 
While you do this no misfortune can leave your 
loved ones unprotected . . . nor interfere with their 
opportunity for a good education. (as 


Planned protection through Lutheran Mutual’s 
wide choice of insurance programs can be ad- 
justed as income increases to provide the ultimate 
security you want. You will find life insurance 
today’s best investment for the future. 


TELL ME HOW I CAN GIVE MY FAMILY REAL PROTECTION 


AGE 


ZONE STATE 


Lutheran Mutual 


Me AL IB 1 


INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE 
WAVERLY, [OWA 
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yeuit Meeting at Hutchinson, Minn. 
(Continued from page 2) 
it things and because of this atti- 
e lost sight of the many privileges 
i.“chances to do good surrounding 
daily on every side. We are so 
Sy with so many things which have 
ble value that we have so little time 


do the things which really count’ 


‘life. May all of us who were pre- 
t determine to be better stewards 
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of our time, abilities and money and 
happier workers in 'God’s vineyard. 
An offering was taken which was put 
into our special mission fund after a 
gift was given to Mrs. Pallesen. 
After the program we were invited 
to the church parlors for coffee. I 
know we all left Hutchinson much 
inspired, feeling that this day was a 
day well spent and that each one of 
us had been greatly inspired. We had 
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received much food for good thought. 
Christian people need each other’s 
companionship, especially in this day. 
God has created us social beings and 
we need social outlets. Let us be care- 
ful in our selection. 

With thanks to God, the women of 
the Hutchinson congregation who en- 
tertained us, to Mrs. Pallesen and 
others on the program, we are look- 
ing forward to our next rally. 


BOGOTA, COLOMBIA 

(Continued from page 7) 
as a pleasure to be at the Institute again. When I 
is here three years ago we were in rented quarters. 
‘w we have our own buildings, a large Colombian 
sidence arranged for school use. There is a fine stu- 
nt body with two Americans and two Colombians on 
= faculty. Here in this institution, supported by the 
_D. R., we are training the teachers, Bible women and 
= evangelists for work on our mission field. There is 
fine spirit of consecration among the students. Most 


of them have gone through the persecution suffering 
loss of material things, but being strengthened in faith. 
They are happily looking forward to service in the King- 
dom of God, even though they know from personal ex- 
perience that such a course may mean continued sac- 
rifice and suffering. We depend on these men and wo- 
men for the evangelization of their own country and 
are working with them and training them for this work. 

We got to bed about 12:00 with the alarm clock set 
for 5:00 so we could catch a 6:00 bus for Parpa, the next 
place that we were to visit. 


WHAT IS A LUTHERAN? 
(Continued from page 4) 


ran faith. Many were born to that gracious favor, 
t not all seem aware of the fortunate position accord- 
them. Just like many who have been born into the 
ivilege of American nationality seem to have no ap- 
peciation thereof. But once the light of understanding 
d appreciation begins to shine into one’s life, then the 
ue worth of that spiritual birthright begins to appear, 
.d if the discussion of the topic before us would in 
ime small measure help in bringing about that under- 
nding and appreciation, then I will say that we can- 
too often discuss “What is a Lutheran.” 


e Lutheran Church, its name notwithstanding and 
\blic opinion to the contrary, is not the product of 
sartin Luther or any other human being. The Luther- 
. Church owes its origin to the Holy Spirit, who creat 
_ the Church on Pentecost. The Lutheran Church is 

God. Though the name “Lutheran” carries us only 
October 31, 1517, yet the Church which is character- 
lsd as “Lutheran” identifies us with the Church that 
kas created in Jerusalem fifty days after the Resur- 
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rection of Christ. As Lutherans we have a oneness with 
that Church as it has lived on through all succeeding 
centuries down to the present day. Therefore, to answer 
the question “What is a Lutheran?” it would seem neces- 
sary to understand somewhat the nature of the Church 
that bears this name, as well as what it stands for, since 
it is made up of people adhering, in name at least, to 
the Confessions of the Lutheran Church. A Lutheran, 
then, is a Christian who is a member of, and who iden- 
tifies himself with the Church bearing that name. A 
Church whose teachings all center in Christ and His 
atonement for sin. A Church that believes in the priest- 
hood of all believers and has discarded all other medi- 
ators or intercessors; no saints nor angels can stand be- 
tween her people and their Savior; no idea of human 
worthiness obscures the glories of the Redemption; no 
human reasoning can stand before the simple words of 
Jesus. Her teachings all center about the great doctrine 
that we are justified by faith alone on account of the 
merits of Christ, and as a Church she is determined not 
to know anything “save Jesus Christ and Him crucified” 
(sGor 2:2). 
(To be concluded next week) 
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THE COKESBURY DINNER AND 


BANQUET BOOK 
By CLYDE MERRILL MAGUIRE 

Twenty-three tested, adaptable plans for happy “eating meet- 
ings’’—telling in detail what to do and how to do it. Line draw- 
ings show how to make invitations, program covers, decorations, 
menus, favors, ete. Some plans are for special days and seasons ; 
others for any time of year. $1.95 


THE COKESBURY STUNT BOOK, revised 
By A. M. DEPEW 


More than 500 clever, original stunts and 100 conundrums, 
conveniently arranged in 12 groups. A treasury of fresh ideas for 
camps, church socials, schools, and clubs. ILLUSTRATED. $2.95 


THE RECREATION LEADER 
By E. O. HARBIN, author of The Fun Encyclopedia 


The why, what, and how of a church or community program 
of leisure-time activities—sound principles and usable tech- 
niques. $1.50 


THE FUN ENCYCLOPEDIA 
By E. O. HARBIN 


The complete one-volume encyclopedia of good, clean fun for 
every occasion and for all ages. Over 1,000 pages with more than 
2,400 plans for parties, entertainments, games, stunts, sports— 
indoor and outdoor, 21 feature sections and 211 illustrations. 
Alphabetical and classified indexes. $3.95 


PHUNOLOGY 
By E. O. HARBIN 


Entertainment plans and activities for church, home, club, 
and school—games and socials for each month, plus special 
summer suggestions. 454 PAGES. $1.95 


THE COKESBURY GAME BOOK 
By A. M. DEPEW 


Six hundred games, plans, and suggestions for leisure-time 
activities—for home, school, club, and church. Includes songs 
with music. 411 PAGES. ILLUSTRATED. $1.95 


THE JUNIOR PARTY BOOK 
By BERNICE WELLS CARLSON 


Illustrated by Magdalena Tolson 


Clever, inexpensive suggestions for 24 gay parties which chil- 
dren themselves can carry out. For ages 7 and up. $2 


THE COKESBURY PARTY BOOK 
By A. M. DEPEW 


Fifty-two completely planned parties—invitations, decorations, 
costumes, refreshments—with more than 600 games and stunts. 
404 PAGES. $1.95 


THE COKESBURY SHOWER BOOK 
By KATHERINE FITE and GARLAND PAINE 

Forty-one unusual, easy-to-give showers—wedding, stork, an- 
niversary, bon voyage—with invitations, decorations, menus, 
recipes, and other features. ILLUSTRATED, $1.50 


GAMES FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
By E. O. HARBIN 


Several hundred games for home, playroom, and outdoors. 
ILLUSTRATED. AGES 7-12. Cloth, $2; Paper, $1.35 


GAY PARTIES FOR ALL OCCASIONS 
By E. O. HARBIN 


Seventy-two original, inexpensive parties and more than 100 
additional party games and riddles. ILLUSTRATED. 352 PAGHS. 


$2.95 


How your church 
can raise the 
money for a new 
building or for ma- 
jor impro-ements. 


RAISING MONEY 
FOR CHURCH 
BUILDING PROJECTS 


By Arthur W. Lumley 
HERE are complete details 
of the method experienced 
fund raisers—working with 
churches of all sizes and situ- 
ations—have proved to be the 
one best way to raise substan- 
tial amounts of money. 

Mr. Lumley, who has spent 
years in conducting fund cam- 
paigns himself, shows 

@ How to set up a 
time schedule 

@ How to organize 
personnel 

@ How to _ prepare 
pledge cards and | 
other printed ma- 
terials 

@ How to do the 
many tasks that 
are essential to 
success 


These ar 
tested, effectiv 
techniques tha 
you can use 1 
raise money f¢ 
your church an 
make you 
building plan 
a reality. 


$2 


Other Church Building Publications 
PLANNING AND FINANCING 


C) C) -HE NEW CHURC ° 
Lutheran Publishing House Pec Mi 


with the planningan 4d financing of 
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200 S. Fifth Street church, parish house, parsonage, home 
: mission church. Photos and _ floor 
Blair, Nebraska plans included. Non-technical. $3.75 
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